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ABSTRACT - ^ ^' 

Twenty-three teaching competencies jjdentified as 
"essential" in a' state-wide teacher survey by Florida •s Council on 
Teacher Education (COTE) are reexamined as cin aid in producing valid 
and assessable programs for teacher education. Three hundred and 
fifty central Florida teacheirs^ were questioned to rate the 
competencies, on an essential-unessential scale and the data were ^ 
assessed to determine -fhe 'degree of consensus. ResuHLts of the. survey 
indicate that (1) teachers view the COTE competencies as generally 
essential; (2) there are ptobably not, as many general areas as the . 
Council has proposed; (3) there is communality of the areas across 
teaching levels; (4) differences exist. in the perceptions of the 
areas among various teaching ievel groups; and (5) currently, the 
Florida county districts are generally placing emphasis for teacher 
evaluation on behaviors such as diagnosis of knowledge levels, 
identification and . structuring of objectives, adoption of 
instructional materials^ classroom assessment, and counseling and 
interpersonal skills. Ten tableis are included in the appendix, giving 
detailed results of the sample survey. (HB)' 
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. * Introduction . - ' , 

For': the past five or six years teacher educators at both the ^^aservice 
and inservice levels have lived with a most frustrating quandary. They have 
felt they've known the essence of what they needed to know but have been 
unable to prove the validity of th^ir knowledge nor gain general acceptance . 
from teachers for their ideas. , They have wrestled with the dusty, old 
question "what is an effectiye teache*r?" During the past few years they 
have concentrated on a seemi-ngLy simplistic answer , and they have struggled 
to give it form, and order. Their answer is "competencies," but the manage- 
ment, validation anil acceptance level of such an answer is excruciatingly ... 
complex. 

Some* teacher educators have aggressively broached competency tenets, while 
some institutions and staff development personnel have invested massive 
human and financial resources into packaging teacher competency programs. 
Many of these, however, c;;rf: new stalled or careening because they seem to 
suffer so^ne of tl^e problems of teacher competency: identification, acceptance, 
evaluation, implementation and development. 

Today many teacher educators are trying to meet impeding arguments with 
validated p^ofs. One 'such group is the State of Florida Council on Teacher 
Education (C.O.T.E.)- In the past year C*O.T.E. conducted a diligent 
research effort involving more than five thousand teachers, administrators., 
and educators throughout the "State. 

The organization began" its study by researching the vast majority of 
work that had been done on teacher competency, s3mthesi2iMg that information 
and preparing a consensus listing of eighty-four competency statements. A 



grouping 484 teachers helped prepare a questionnaire incorporating the 
competency statements in a language and format acceptable to their peers. 
Following activities to establish a valii and reliable response frame for 
the questionnaire,' development of a statement point scale, and a test of 
reliability, the competency statements were administered statewide on the 
finalized questionnaire. 

Approximately 5% of all certified personnel* in Florida were randomly 
selected to re^^resent proportionally the professional popula^tion in each of 
the State's 67 districts. C.O.T.E. established a professional consensus 
criterion for .determining what would be considered. essential. "The criterion 
was that 85% of the respondents must mark a cotnpetency to be -'always neces- 
sary,' (i.e., I have to use it frequently every day) or 'frequently necessary 
(i.e., I have to use it at least once each day) in my job role (the highest 
points. on the five-point scale) with at least -51% of the 85% marking it as 
'always necessarv*." Using the 85%/51% criterion, twenty-three of thi2 
forty-eight competencies were designated as essential. As a r^ult of its 
study, C.O..T.E. proposed the twenty-thr^e competencies essential to a 
successful teacher. They referred to these as "the knowledge and skills 
deemed essential for teaching irrespective of subject matter or age of 
pupils." 

C.O.T.E. recommended, and the State Commissioner of Edu.':^*.^lon endorsed, 

■ 

several courses of actioYi which may have profound importance for teacher 
education in Florida, and perhaps the nation. The recommendations based 
on the twenty-three essential competencies included using these behaviors 
as basic criteria for State approval of preservice as well as inservice 
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teacher education pirograms. They further encouraged that; statewide pro- 
fessional organizations recommend strategies for the utilization of the 
competencies in improving teacher effectiveness; research and development 
activities- be conducted to validate various training, ^nd assessment strategies 
for the competencies; similar statewide studies be conducted to identify and 
gain professional acceptance for additional competencies that ^are essential 
for effective classroom teaching at a given subject or grade level. 

State of Florida Coimcil on Teacher 

Education's Twenty-Three Essential Competencies • - ' 

I Communication Skills 

1. ^ Demonstrate the ability to orally communicate information. on a given 

topic in a Coherent and logic .il manner, ^ . 

2. Demonstrate the ability to wric^ ^n- a logical, easily understood 
style with appropriate grammar and sentence structure. 

3. Demonstrate the rbility to comprehend and interpret a message after 
listening. 

4. Demonstrate the ability to read, comprehend, and interpret professional 

mate^;4^1.- . - 

• ' * • 

Basic, General Knowledge • " 

5. Demonstrate the ability' 'to add, subtract, multiply and divide. 

6. Demonstrate an awareness of patterns of physical and social develop- 
ment in students. 

Technical Skills . 

7. Diagnose the entry knowledge and/of skill of students for a given 
set of instructional 'objectives using diagnostic tests, teacher 
observations, and student records. 

. . . - * ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ 5- . ■.. ■ . 



.8. Identify long-range goals for a given subject area. 
9. Construct and' sequence related short-range, objectives for a given 
" subject area, 

10. Select, adapt, and/or develop instructional materials for a given 
set of instructional objectives and student learning needs. 

11/ Select/develop and sequence related learning activities appropriate 
/for a given set of instructional objectives- and student learning 
needs. 

12. Establish rapport with students in the classroom by using verbal 
and/or visual motivational devices ^ 

13. Present directions for carrying out an instructional activity. 

o 

^4. Construct or assemble a classroom test to measure student performanc 
according to criteria ba^^ upon objectives. 
Administrative Skills ' : 

15 Establish a set of classroom routines and procedures for utilization 

., . r ■ 

of materials and physical movement. 

16. Formulate a standard for j^tudent behavior in the classroom. 

17. Identify causes of classroom misbehavior and employ a technique (s) 
I • for correcting it. 

18. Identify and/or dfevelop a system for keeping records of class and 
individual student progress. 

Interpersonal Skills 

19. Counsel with students both individually and collectively concerning 
their academic needs. 
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20. Identify and/or demonstrate behaViors which reflect a feeling for 

the dignity and worth of other people including those from other 

' - "'.*.■ 

ethnic, cultural, linguistic, and economic groups. - 

21. Demonstrate instructional and social skills which assist students 
in developing ia positive self-concept. " * . 

22. Demonstrate instructional and social skills which assist students 
in interacting constructively with their peers. 

23. Demortetrate teaching skills which assist students in developing ' 
their own values, attitudes, and beliefs.^- ■ j , ' 

C.O.T.E. offered one caveat concerning the competencies: "No reference 
was intended to any particular way of organizing learning experiences for 
the achievement of these competencies, i.e., competency-based teacher education 
or any other designated curriculum form." It is difficult to avoid the 
inferential leap, despite the warning. Current riterature, curriculum pro- 
jects, and programs concerning teadher education manifest a* singularly 
popular acceptance of competency-based teacher education. It is evident 
that the twenty-three C.O.T.E. competencies constitute a- clearcut statement 
of what a teacher should be able to do to achieve success, and may, in fact, 
form the basis for teacher evaluation. 

The problem a^ this point in time, and undoubtedly the reason for 
C.O.T.E. 's concern is these competencies are still general amd eannot clearly 
be the basis for competency-based instruction. ^ In addition, they raise 
a specter of evaluSition which is of mucll concern to teachers and to which 
we will further allude in this study. Robert Howsam has defined competency- 
based instruction: "Two characteristics are essential to the concept of 



competency-based instruction-. First, precise learning objectives — defined 
in behavioral and assessable terms — must be known to learner and teacher 
alike/* He further notes-, "competency-based programs, on the other hand, 
identify the objective, the criteria, the performance indicators, and the 
criteria levels so clearly for the student that he can assess for himself 
whether or not the obj ectives have been met." Clearly evaluation will play 
a crucially important role in all aspects of teaching competencies. 

Assessment on a local or state basis may in effect direct the restruc- 
turing of pres^rvice and staff development programs. These competencies 
then, if accepted for training and evaluative purposes in Florida, surely 
suggest a possible adoption in other states. The questloti then emerges, . 
"How can these competencies be correctly processed so as to produce valid 
and assessable programs?" It is. to the point of this question that our 
study begins to address itself. \ i 

In this study we attempted to determine: if there is general support for 
the C.O.T.E. competencies; if there is substantial disagreements among 
elementary, junior high, and high school teachers as to the importance of 
the competencies; the underlying organizational dimension of the perception 
of the teachers toward the twenty-three competencies. This then is an effort 
to examine the bases of these competencies and simultaneously look at addi- 
tionaX pertinent dimensions "before further action may be undertaken. 

Procedures 

An instrument specifying the twenty-three C.O.T.E. competencies was ^ 
distributed to a sample of three hundred fifty (350) public school teachers 



in the Central Florida area (Orange, .Seminole, Osceola, Brevard, Volu&ia and 
Lake Counties), Each teacher was asked via a five point Likert scale to 
indicate the degree to which he or she felt' that' each was esseK\tial to a 
successful teacher. The range of possible responses varied between very 

' unessential to very essential,. The respondents 'represented three dif ferent 
levels— elementary, middle, and senior high. Since personal contact was 
made with the participants by representatives of the investigators', a' 
high response rate was achieved (93%) (elementary - 180) (junior high = 76) 
(high school = 69). The twenty-five . non-respondents ' reasons for their 

. unwillingness to complete the instrument were determined and will be com- 
mented upon in a later section of this paper. 

* The individual item mieans, variances, and stiandard deviations were 
determined for each of the. teaching groups. ..This was used as an initial 
screening procedure to intuitively assess the degree to which there was 
consension — that is, if large discrepancies were obtained for all twenty- 
three competencies, subsequent, hypotheses 'and post hoc comparisons appro- - 
priate for the unequal sample sizes would have been undertaken. 

Subsequently the inter-item correlation matrix was computed and the 
data set tested foir psychometric adequacy with the Kaiser (1970) Measure of 
Sampling Adequacy (MSA), The Index .is a function of two correlation matrices 
■ — those of the anti image correlations and R the original sample matrix. 
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Q is defined as. SR"-^S where an element = |j)iag R n""^- T'^^ overall Index 

'' .■ ' ' ' 

for- a given sample correlation matrix is defined as: 

• £Er2jk 
■ jk 

MSA = ifk . • • ., 

'EEr2jk + i:5:q2jk 
' ' ik - ik 

The Index ranges bPtw^en zero and onf^ with values in thp . 90 's signaling data 
which are oarticularly apprcpriate for factor analytic procedures. There, is 
also defined an individual MSA which is simply a functiotk of the -saffie variable 
row in each, matrix. This gives an indication of the. degree to which a parti- 
cular variable "belongs to thp family" psychometrtcally. Sey^^jraJ. studies 
(Dziubaa and Shirkey. 1974*^; Kai.ser^ and Cerny, In Press) have been conducted 
which indicate that the Ind.ex imprXes with the quality of one's data. It - 
h;^s been recommended (Dzinban and Shirkey, 1976) as the logical first step 
in any factor analytic study. , 

Upon this detern>inati6n, the correl;!»t'ion matrix w^s snbj«^cted to the 
Harris (1962) rescaled -Jma^e analysis procedure,: The -raw components were 
transformed accoi;;diiig to the Harris-Kaiser independent cluster solution. Raw 
pattern coefficients in Kaiser's originally scaled pattern absolutely greater 
than 1.00 were nseH for interpretation purposes. The objective of this pro- 
cedure was to assess the validity of the original six sub areas as Heterminefd 
by the Florida Council on Teacher E^ducation. Upon determinatj-on of the 
constructs presented in the to,tal sam'ple. they wei*e derived within each of 
thp te-^ching levels ^'nd oomparp.d for similarity wit'n the coefficient outlined 
by Wrigley and Neuhaus (1955). The component scores for the individuals 
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in each grou^v^were derived and a sample of sixty teachers from each ran^ 
domly selected. With the component scores as criterion measures, a^' 
multivariate^ analysis of variance ™s pierformed to test the existence of 
differencey^ among the groups. In addition univariate and step down F 
ratios were computed. 

. Supplementary , statistics were derived for the Image .analysis. The. 
overall and individual indices of factorial simplicity were determined. The 
indices (Kaiser, 1974)^ signal the complexity of an overall pattern or variable 
in the solution. The squared multiple correlations of each variable with the 
remaining P - 1 were ^determined a& well as the individual and overall root 
mean square correlations. 

Once the^cronstr^ucts associated with the competencies were identified, 
the teacher evaluation forms currently utilized in the counties in Florida 
were obtained.^ Thosj^e documents were co^ntent analyzed to determine the degree \ 
to which the districts were emphasizing the constructs identified by C.O.T.E. 
as basic to the teaching domain. It was sought then through these procedures 
to determine whether there existed consensus among the teacher groups as to 
the essentiality of the competencies. Through their perceptions, it was 
sought to identify the components underlying the competencies, and finally it 
was sought to detr''?rT;'lne the degree to which the school districts in Florida 
are presently : rsessing those constructs. 



IWe wish td thank Dr. Arthur J. Collier- of the Florida State\ Department 

of Education for providing us with many of the copies of the county evalu- 
ation forms. / \ ' 
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Results - * ' ^ - 

The means and standard deviations for each of the competencies by 
' teaching level are pfesented in Table I, together with their portrayal in 
- Graph I. Some general intuitive trends are obvious. First, the teachers^ 
at all levels feel that most of the competencies specified are essential 
or very nearly so for -.effective teaching. Most of the competencies, were 
placed well above the midpoiut of the scale. Further, it may be observed 
that there was a rough general correspondence among the group profiles with , 
two obvious exceptions. The* elementary teachers rated competency three 
substantially lower than the junior high or high school groups (elementary 
X = 2.26 compared to junior high X = 3.39 and high school X = 3.34)'. That 
skill was involved with the ability to= co-ip'-^end and Interpret .a message 
after listening. The oth^r fairly obvious deviation was for competency 
number seventeen where the elementary group rated substantially higher 
^(elementary X, ='3.75 compared to ^tunior high X /= 3.41 and high school X = 
" 3.. 06). This item was irelated to the identification and correction of class- 
room misbehavior problems. . • 

The results of the total- sample item image analysis is presented in 
Jable II. The overall Measure of Sampling Adequacy of .95 together with 
an overall Index of Factorial Simplicity of \90 indicated I that the item 
-responses comprised an adequate psychometric sample and the resulting pattern 
did not yield results which were overly factorially complex. The individual 
Measures of Sampling Adequacy showed that each one of the items under con- 
sideration belonged to the domain of interest (teaching). Inspection of the 
pattern matrix shows' three main components. They are summarized as follows: 

■ ■ : — ■ . ,12 - , 
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• Pattern 

'Component One s , ' " Coefficient 

1. Demonstrate the ability to coiranunicate orally. .83 

2. „ Demonstrate the'abillty to write. 1.00 

3. Demonscrate'. the ability to comprehend and interpret 

a message. ' . • ; .58 

•4. Demonstrate the ability to read. .71 
'5J Demonstrate the ability to add, subtract, multi-ply and " 

divide. . ^ .84 

12. Establish rapport using verbal and , visual devices. ' .54 

1^. Present- directions for carrying out an instructional 

activity. .71 

16. Formulate a standard for student behavior in the 

classroom. * . .50 

17. Identify causes for classroom misbehavior and employ 

.techniques for cQrrecting it. . .72 " 

This component which accounted for 43.02% of the variance (relative) cut 

across four of the original areas defined by C.O.T'.E. — Conmiunication Skills, 

Basic General Knowledge, Technical Skills, and Administrative Skills. The 

underlying conceptual relationship of these variables seems quite clear. 

The items define basic cognitive skills — -reading, writing, etc. —plus the 

basic tools needed to function as a teacher — carrying out instruction, dealin 

with misbehavior, etc. These behaviors are prerequisite if any teacher is to 

function 'ef f ec'tively in that role. Accordingly, this component was named 

The Teacher wi;:h the Fundamental Tools of Education . 

, ' • Pattern 

Component Two . . ^ / .- - Coefficient 

17. ^ Identify causes of classroom misbehavior and employ 

techniques far correcting it. .40 

19. Counsel students both individually and collectively 

concerning their academic needs. . - .59 

20. Identify and/or demonstrate b.ehavior which reflects 

a feeling for worth /of other people. - .86 

21. Demonstrate social skills which assist students in 

developing a positive s«lf-concept . .79 
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f ' 

• , . " Pattern 

Component- Two (contM ) * , Coefficient 

22. Demonstrate instructional and social skills which 
assist stude^its in interacting constructively with 

their peers. ^ -87^ 

23. Demonstrate teaching skills which assist students ' 

in developing their own values, attitudes and beliefs. c81 

The second component (29.98^ of the variance) synthesized two of the 
originally defined areas — Administrative Skills and Interpersonal .^ills. 
The items of this component hold a clear relationship to requisj.te inter- 
personal skills of a teacher. They relate to the teacher's ability to 
facilitate students in processing their own values, beliefs, and feelings 
regarding themselves apd their environment. Obviously this component is 
Interpersonal Skills . 

Pattern 

Component Three . Coefficient 

8. Identify long-range goals for a given subject area. .56 

9. , Construct sequence related short-range goals. .90 

10. Select, adopt and/ot develop- instructional materials ^ 

, for a given set of objectives. ' .80 \ 

11. Select/develop instructional materials appropriate . \ 
for a given set of instructional objectives. .89 

14. Construct a classroom test to measure student 

performance. ..63 

The third component (28% r of the variance)iiplaced the teacher in the * 

planning, diagnosis and assessment role. They relate to *the teacher's ability 

to organize and evaluate her efforts. This component was named Technical 

Skills - The Teacher in the Diagnosis and Planning Process. An interesting 

and "significant" finding arises here, however. Competency number seventeen — 

identification and correction. of classroom misbehavior was originally 

assigned to the Administrative Skill area by C.O.T.E. Inspection of 

Table II, however, shows that it is related to two components — Fundamental 

Skills and Counseling. Inspection of its individual Index' of Factorial 

14 
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Simplicity shows it to yield the lowest value of all the variables (.48) — 
clearly qnacceptable. In the factor analytic context it is too complex. 
Conceptually interpteted. this simply indicates :Xhat teachers tend to view 

disclpli.ne from two varying perspectives. 'The-flrst is that it is a. basic 

/ I ' 

skill — something they should know "how to do." The secbnd group apparently 
would cast discipline as a problem which is best resolved within the 
counseling context . 

The final total group component accounting for 27.01% of the variance 
was related to five of the competencies originally specified as Technical 
Skills. ' The items are related to the teacher in the assessment and prepara- 
tion phases of teaching. The component has been termed Technical Skills - 
The Teacher in' the Diagnosis and Planning Process . 

♦ 

In spite of the fact tiiat they failed to reach salience on more than one 

component, several other competencies exhibited substantial complexity. 

Competency number six (IFS'= .55), for instance, "Demonstrate, an awareness 

of physical and social development," failed to* load on aay of the three 

components but was spread out bec^/een Fundamental Skills and Diagnosis. A 

similar trend was noted for competency seven (IPS = .63), "Diagnose, the entry 

knowledge and/or skill of students for a given set of instructional objectives 

using diagnostic tests, teacher o.bservations , and student records." Similarly 

component number sixteen (IFS = .64), "Formulate a standard for student 

behavior in the 'classroom, " showed a strong relationship to Fundamental and 

Technical b lis. Finally, skill number nineteen (IFS = .48) yielded a 

substantial relationship to Fundamental Skills and Counseling. 

The derived image components for the elementary school sample (N = l80) 
are presented in T^apble III. Once again the overall >ISA of .94 and IFS of .95 
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showed these data to be of high psychometric quality. The resulting pattern 
matrix revealed a very high correspondence to the overall sample pattern 
matrix. The. first component was clearly that of "Interpersonal Skills," 
whiie 'the second corresponded almost exactly to "Technical Skills." The 
f in<ii I y retained component for the elementary school sample combined the 
areas of Communication Skills, Basic General Knowledge, Technical Skills, and 
Administrative SkiJls. This component., as in the total sample, was best 
. named the Fundamental Too3^ of Education . 

The individual Measures of Sampling Adequacy put all"of the competencies 
in the excellent range. The competencies, hpwever, needed scrutiny as to 
their factorial complexity. Once again item number seven (IFS = .50), <. 
"Diagno£ J entry or knowledge level of students/* appeared to split between 
Interpersonal and Technical Skills. Item number twelve (IFS = .50), "Establish 
rapport with students in the classroom," was very complex with respect to 
Technical Skills and Fundamental Skills. Competency number fifteen (IFS - .53), 
"Establish a set of classroom routines and procedures." exhibited a similar 
pattern of complexity. 

The derived component solution for the junior high school sample (N -r 76) 
is presented in. Table IV. The overall MSA af .78 and IFS or .80 supported 
the psychometric quality of the data yielded by this sample.- The pattern 
matrix, however, yielded six components rather thar. the thx'ee which had been 
previously encountered. The first was comprised by the following variables: 

Pattern 

Component One v Coefficient 

20. Identify "and/or demonstrate behaviors which reflect > 

a feeling of dignity. .54 

16 • 
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Pattern 

Component One (cont' d) . Coefficient 

21. Assist student in developing a positive self-concept. ^ .85. 
.22. Helping students get along with peers. .96 
23. Help students develop their own goals and attitudes. ^ .63 

This component is compiised of four of the original variables and was named 

Interpersonal Skills , 

The second component was comprised of the following competencies: 

■ "■ I ■ 

Pattern 

Component Two v Coefficient 

2. Ability to write logically. ^ ^46 
10. .Develop materials for a set olE objectives. /. 95 
15. Establish classroom routines and procedures. • / .64 

17, Identify and handle classroom misbehavior problems. / .78 

Th,ese four items crossed the areas of Communication Skills, Technical Skills, 
and Administrative Skills. These items appear to be most closely related to . 
the Area of establishing an y sphere for Instruction , 

The third component was comprised of the following competencies: 

Pattern 

Component Three Coefficient 

. l/ Orally communicate. .62 

3. Comprehend a message. .47 

4. Read and understand professional material. .56 

13. Direction for carrying out instructional activity. .96 

14. Classroom tests. .52 

18. Records of student progress. .45 

This component spanned the original areas of Communication Skills, Technical 
Skills, and Administrative Skills. ' It appears to be a junior high school 
version of The Fundamental Tools of Education . 

Component four for the junior high school sample was defined by the 
following teaching competencies: 
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Pattern 

Component Fou i Coefficient 

2. Demonstrate the ability to wrlrte, -•52- 

5. Add, multiply and divide, .33 

6. Awareness of physical and spcial develop'nent in students, ,56 
11, Select and sequence learning activities for an objective, .31 
16, Formulate a standard for behavior in the classroom.^ ,59 

This factor relates to rhe original C,0,T,E, areas- of Basic General Knowledge, 

Technical Skills, and Administrative Skills, It.appeared to be a second 

version of Fundamental Tools of Education, 

Component, five was defined by the following competencies: •* 

/ Pattern 
Component Five ^ Coefficient 

8. Identify long-range goals, ,77 

9, Construct short-range goals, , .77 " 



'Both of these items were part of the original C,0,T,E, subset of Technical 
Skills but this was a clear Planning factor. 

The final junior nigh component was defined by the following variables: 



^ ^ ' Pattern 

Component Six / . " Coefficient 

l^ Orally communicate ' ' . ,38 

2, Ability tgr write, . • ,31 

3, Comprehend and interpret messages, -,28 

6, Awareness of physical and social patterns, ,36 

7, Diajgnose entry level skills, ^ ,72 

,The dimension cut across the areas of Communication Ckills, Basic General 
Knowledge, and Technical Skills, This appeared to be a third version of the 
Fundaitental Tools of Education , " • , 

The junior high school solution did not appear as well focused as. the 
previously interpreted pattern matrix. Two of the competencies ♦yielded 
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fairly low individual MSA's — number eight, "Identify long-range goals fo7: a^ 
given subject area," and number twenty-two, "Demonstrate ini^ tructional and 
social skills which assist students in ^ iteracting constructively with 
their peers," . In addition several ot Lhe items yielded unacceptable factorial 
complexity: ' o ' ' 

Item " ' ' . IFS . 

2. Demonstrate the ability to write, .39 

3, Comprehend and interpret messages, ,41 " 
'4, Read and understand professional material, -^6 

5, Add, multiply and divide, ,39 

11, Select and sequence learning activities for an objective, ,40 

12, Establish rapport by using verbal and/or visual motivational 

devices, . . ,43 

14, Classroom tests, " .44 

18, Records of student progress, ,50 

The results of the 'image analysis' for the high- school sample (N = 69) are 

presented in Table V, As before, the sampling adequacy and. factoripil sim- . 

plicity of the matri:^ were well above the acceptable range (MSA = ,86, 

IFS = ,88). 

» • *^ ^ 

Component . one was dominated by the following variables*^: 

} ., .. . - • , .. ^ ■ 

Pattern 

Component One . ' . ^ Coeff icie-gt 

1, Demonstrate ability to orally ccftrniunicate, -,72 

2, Ability to write, 1,00 

3, Comprehend and interpret a message, 1.00 
10, Adopt instruct ional metl\pds *.for a set of objectives. .53 

13, " Directions for an instructional activity.. ^ .60 

This was generated from the areas of Communication and Technical Skills, and 
it appears to be the high school version of Fundame:? .i*' xools of Education, 
Component two was comprised of the following competencies: 
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Component Two 

12. Establish rapport, 
17. Behavior problems. 
22. Help student interact with peers. 



Pattern 
Coefficient 

.55 
.59 
.56 



vThis dimension at the high schiQol level was best termed Adaptive Behavior . 
'The third component was defined by the following two competencies: 



Component rThree - . 

20. Dignity and worth of other people. 

23. Develop own values, attitudes and beliefs. 



Pattern 
Coefficient 

.77 
.94 



These variables were related to Interpersonal Skills - The Teacher as 
Counselor . . . 



The fourth factor for the high school sample was defined by: 



Component Four 



Pattern- 
Coefficient 



8t — L ong-range goals. — ■ 

9. Construct and sequence short-range gr'^als. 

10. Materials for objectives. 

11. Sequence learning activities. 

14. Classroom tests. . . . 
These items were, all originally identified as Technical Skills . 

The fifth high school comi.*onent was composed of two variables: 



1.00 
• .45 
.37 
- .37 



Component Five 

15. Establish a set of classroom routines and procedures for 
physical movement. - f . . * 

16. ^ Formulate standards for student behavior.. . 



Pattern 
Coefficient 



.77. 
.59 
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This component was a subset of Administrative Skills and appeared to be 

''' , • ^ 

related to generali^d Behavior Standards . 

None of the high school items exhibited. markedly low individual Measures 

of Sampling. Adequacy but several exh^ibited inferior Indices of Factorial 



Simplicity: 



Item 


IFS 


5. 


Add, multiply and divide. ■ 


' .48 


6. 


Awareness of physical and social patterns. 


.55 


10. 


Adopt instructional methods for .a set of objectives. 


• .-J 


11. 


Select and sequence learning activities for an' objective. 


.53 


14. 


Clas^Ji^Bi tests < 


.56 


18. 


Records of student progress. 


.22 


•21. 


Assist student in de'/eloping ;i pot;iLLve self-concept. 


.31 


22. 


Helping students ger along with peers. 


.50 



A summary' of the component results for tha totals and sample groups would re- 





veal the following 


framework: 










TOTAL " ^ 


j 'ELEMENTARY 


JR. HIGH 


1 - 

HIGH SCHOOL 


















Fundamental Tools 
of Education 


Interpersonal 
Skills 


^ Interpersonal 
. Skills 


~"~Fundamentai Tools ofr 
Education 






Iifterpersohal 
Skills 


Technical 
Skills 


Atmosphere for 
Instruction 


Adaptive Behavior 






Technical Skills 


Fundamental 
Tools of 
Education 


Fundamental 
Tools of 
Education I 


Interpersonal Skills^ 






4 




Fundamental 
Tools pf 
Education II 

Planning 

Fundamental 
Tools of 
Education III 


Technical Skills 
Behavior Standards 
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The summary of the componeiit labels reveals some obvious intuitive cor- 
respondence. The areas which appear to be most common across the groups 
are: ' " . • 

1) Fundamental Tools of Education 

2) Interpersonal Skills, and 

3) Technical Skills^ • • 

As noted earlier, a further test of the components' congruence was 
conducted with the Wrigley-Newhouse congruency coefficients. Those results 
are presented in Table VI^ which presents a summary of the obtained con- 
gruency coefficients among each of the subgroups and the total sample 
components. It may be observed that there was a very high correspondence 

for the total-elementary comparison. Each column of the matrix produced a 

% ' ■ . ! ■ 

coefficient well above .9. The total-junior high comparison for each of 

the columns produced hi^Ai values of .74, .84 and .69 respectively* The 

; ■ . ' 

total-high school comparison produced high values of .73, -SB, and .82 
respecti\^IyT~ data were 

the three iJwitif iea~earixer; — 1 

The congruence coefficients among the subgroup components are pre- 
sented in Table'^VII. It may.^be observed that the elementary-junior high 
comparison yieTded high values of .76, .57 and .66. The elementary-high 
school comparison showed high obtained values of c67, .76 and .71. The 
junior high-high school comparison, showed three high values (.69, .60 and 
.76). It seems clear from the results presented in Tables VI and VII that 
there was substantial similarity in the underlying dimensions of the percep- 
tions of this sample pf teachers regarding the competencies outlined by 
the Council* on Teacher Education. 

. '. 22 ■ 
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With the conceptual and.' empirical determination of the component 
similarity for the three samples of teachers, . the components scores were 
determined for the/sample of sixty in each group. The scores for the 
total sample were scaled to have a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 
10. The means, standard deviations, and intercorrelat ions among the scales . 
are presented in Table VIII. It may be observed that there were substantial 
correlations, among the scores with a high of .83 and a "low of .81. The 
results of the multivariate test of ^ the mean component score vectors are 
presented in Table IX. The associated probability of their equality was 
less than .0076 so equivalence cannot be accepted. Inspection of the uni- 
variate ,and step down probabilities will show a significant difference 
among the groups for Fundamental. Tools of Educrtion . The means from 
Table VII will show that the high school group exhibited the highest value 
.(X = 52.60) with the elementary group next (X = 50.43) and the junior high 
sampl e having t he^J^es^tvaLue (X = 49.67). The univariate F ratios re- 



■jizaaJaH nn furfher significant differences.. The step down value, however. 
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for Interpersonal Skills showed a significant difference for the groups. It/ 
must be assumed from these data then that there are significant statistical > / 
differences among the teacher groups and that those differences arise from 
disagreement over the Fundamental Tools of Education and Interpersonal Skills . 

The final phase of this study was to content analyze the data collection 
device or instrument u^ed in. each county of Florida in order tp determine 
present emphaseis with respect to the areas defined by the C.O.T.E. com- 
petencies. Assuredly the process is a subjective one and the authors 
accept full reoj^onsibility for those decisions. , Since 'the form and format 
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was virtually unique to each county, it was virtually impossible to adopt 

• . ^ ■ • • 

any uniform decisipn rule with respect to the instruments, ,The classif icatory 

rationale for the assessment was ori the emphases of each Of the instruments. 

Many of the' forms had . at least some questions covering' each of the areas, 

but only those of heaviest emphasis were identified for the purposes of this 

paper. Heavy emphasis wus subsequently defined as a "large" portion^of 

items relating to a particular area, . "Large" was defined as which ranked 

first, second, third, etc. since the format would allow no simple, common, 

decision rule. Where emphasis was found outside the C.O.T.E, areas for a 

particular county, an additional notatio;i was made. 

There is contained;** in Table X the results of the content analysis. 

It may be observed that the present emphasis in the county districts is 

placed on Technical Skills. Fifty-^four of the counties (81%) placed 

importance ^on this behavior. Twenty-three of the counties (34%) placed 

some emphas/is on Interpersonal Skills.. One county stressed Communication 

- Skiliy^d emphasized Administrative Skills. It may be observed trom tne " 

final column of Table X other areas were also considered in teacher evalu- 

ation. Twenty (31%) of the districts considered personal characteris?tics 

in the evaluation of their teaching force. The final area wh^re some 

emphasis was placed was related to compliance with- school and district 

policies. These results suggest that the school districts in the State 

of Florida at present place overwhelming emphasis for teacher evaluation 

upon such behaviors as diagnosis of knowledge levels, the identification 

and structuring of objectives, the adoption of instructional materials, 

24 
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and classroom assessment. The secondary emphasis is placed on counseling 
and interpersonal skills which help a student develop. a healthy self -'concept 
and to develop values and attitudes which will facilitate efficient and 
effective functioning with other individuals. A strong emphasis is also ' 
placed upon the appearance and mannerisms of teachers. The areas for which 
virtually no^ provision was found were Communication Skills, Basic General 
Knowledge, and Administrative Skills. 

Summary " • 

After a diligent research effort, the Council on Teacher Education of , 

the State of Florida lias proposedj twenty-three competencies which' are 

> ■ . ' ' -. 

ostensibly essential to a successful teacher. Those behaviors were compiled 

through a large scale survey of professional educators in the State who 

generally indicated a degree of consensus regarding them. Those competencies, 

if adopted for training and evaluative purposes, could have far reaching 

impact upon teacher education and staff development programs. Taken at face 



value they constitute a cleafcut statement of what a successful teacher should 



be able to do and may form a basis of teacher .evaluation. Further, assess- 
ment on a district-wide basis might produce the basis of a staff development 
program design. Each of the statements outlines a specific b^avl^or and 
apparently they conform to a definite generic organization. 

If is clear, however, that any set af teaching competencies which have 
the potential for statewide adoption will have their validity scrutinized 
with great intensity. Few aspects of the educational sector have been studied 
with the fervor of teacher effectiveness. Armies pf social scientists 
from innumerable studies have gathered data on the topic, Yet the question 
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of "what is an effective teacher?" remains answered only in the most general 
.sense. In the main those results have bacn largely ineffectual for teacher 
education guidelines and have provided little in the way of help for a 
teacher who wants to. improve his or her teaching skills. It would be a 
vast understatement to say that results of current research on teacher . 
effectiveness are largely /inconclusive. The lack then of a realistic model 
for effective teaching has caused training institutions to virtually at 
random- change programs, standards and curriculum and change them back again, 
A similar v£cilation can be documented with respect to staff development 
programs, - , . . 

Obviously these problems extend to teacher evaluation. The djiminishing 
demand for teachers in the face of dwindling, economic resources have created 
an increasing concern on just how can a teacher's jqb performance be accurat 
and equitably evaluated. With the age of accountability and the advent of 
collective bargaining, the results of evaluation procedures take critical' 
importance to teachers, administrators , and other school personnel. Should 



a teacher's evaluation be based on the academic performance 'of her students, 
by. the publ^^c, by examination or no.t at all? S.urely proponents for each of 
those positions may be found. None of them, however, can provide over- 
whelming evidence that thefr point of view commands unanimous adoption. At 
present the consequence seems to be an indication that evaluation procedures 



s. 



will be negotiated at the bargaining table, 

We have attempted in this study to gather further evi^nce regarding 
twenty-tliree competencies which are likely to have a seriou^^mpact on public 
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education in the State of Florida and possibly the nation. For if these , 
competencies prove to be successful, surely other states will use them as 
the basis of their programs. We simply obtained responses from a cross 
section of teachers to assess whether or not what the Council on- Teacher 
Education has proposed can for a second time obtain a favorable mandate. 
The format of the C.O.T.E. study, hpwever, has permitted us to expand upon 
their results by answering some additional questions. First, we attempted 
to determine if there was -eneral support for the C.O.T.E.. competencies. 
Secon(ily," we sought ta- assess the existence of any substantial disagreements 
among elementary, junior high, and high school teachers as to their importanc 
Thirdly, we sought to determine the uuderlying organizational dimensions o'^ 
•the perceptions ofc the teachers "-toward the twenty-three competencies. G; 
-that C.0.T:E. had provided a conceptual schema for them,- this procedure wa^ 
intended to validate that framework. In addition we sought to determine if 
that dimensionality was similar for elementary, junior high and high school 
teacliers. Next, the equality of congruent component scores was tested for 
the'/three groups. ^Tiim lly, t he s LatiJS--0^p-r-eseat- -e4^1uati.o n pr a rt l c e.$: . witli..„ . 
respect to C.O.T.E. guidelines in the Florida school districts was deter- ' 
mined thus hopefully prclljlding them with some needed direction should the 
competencies be implemented as policy. 

One must be careful to remember that" the teachers were asked to specify 
the' degree to which the competencies were essential. The. results of this 
study wbuld indicate that there is a general consensus that teachers feel 
that they are essential ^br a good teacher. Clearly none of them was viewed, 
as decidedly unessential. The' only possible' important area of disagreement 
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among the teaching groups might be viewed In that elementary teachers saw 
the ability to comprehend and interpret messages after listening as being 
substantially less essential than did the other two groups. Most other 
discrepancies should be viewed as negligible. 

Although there were some additional components for junior and senior 
high school teachers/ there were thrfee basic and underlying dimensions fo^r 
the competencies. They were: Fundamental Tools of Education; Interpersonal 
Skills, and Technical Skills. These components cut across several of .thr 
six C.O.T.E. areas, suggesting that ^there are fewc • general areas than 
hypothesized. A rethinking of the a priori areas appears warranted. To c r 
wsy of thinking less elaborate solutions are more. desirable. There appear 
to be, however, some significant differences among the teacher groups with 
respecn to at least two of the three constructs — Fundamental Tools of Educa- 
tion and interpersonal 'Skills . -The present emphas^is of the districts in 
term© of teacher evaluation place heavy relevance upon the areas of Technical 
Skills, Interpersonal Skills and Personal Characteristics o 

■■ ■ ■/ ' ■ 

So from the results of this study it might be concluded that: 

1. Teachers view the C.O.T.E. competencies as essential. 

2. There are probabJy not as many general arieas as the Council has 
y^proposed or they are s'o highly related that making the distinction 
' is not productive. 

3. There is some conmiunality of the areas across teaching levels. 

4. There are differences in the perceptions of the areas among the 
various teaching level groups. 

5. At present the Florida county .districts are generally placing. , 
emphrsis on two of the areas /specified by C.O.T.E. 



/ 
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It seems- important here to make further note of the complexity of the 
..responses to several of the categories. This is typified by item seventeen ^ 
relating to the handling and disposition of discipline "problems." It seems 
clear that part of the teacher population views., this as *: skill — somerhing • 
learned and developed. This is probably moist closely related to treating 
the action of the child as the problem,/ The second segment views discipline 
as a counseling problem. These individuals would most likiely wish ^ to deal 
with the root cause rather than the behavior itself. Several other of the 
competencies exhibited this characteristic in that there was no clear assign- 
ment of them to any categorical scheme. This ^is symptoaaatic of much research 
on teacher effectiveness. Although the desired behavio7:s appear to be very 
discrete and have a clear a priori organizational framework, often they are 
not viewed that way by the teachers. In some cases categorization may be 
an inappropriate decision rule. . . 

As mentioned earlier, twenty-five teachers in the sample refused to 
participate in the study. This was also experienced in the original develop- 
'. mental work. Typical comments wqre: 

"I should like to know more about how this form and information 
will be used before responding." 

"I need to know more^about the background of this before I give 
my opinion. How^will this be used? Aren't thesf* things taught 
anyway in our colleges- and universities and in teacher training 
classes at^these schools???. I thought they were." 

"I feel unable to do this at this time, as use of results of 
this survey are not clearly defined." 

"I do not wish to be involved with accountability." 

29 
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"i do not think enough infc^rmation has been given as to the 
proposed use of these competencies. I think a representative 
is needed to discuss its use in our school. I would, aliso 
like to see an accountability checklist for our super- 
. iritendent and his staff." 

Those might be taken to represent an underlying mistrust of anything 
which smacks of teacher ^accountability. Although we have concluded that our 
sample giVes 'nferential results that teachers view the comt itencieJ^ as/ 
essential, this is certainly not a unanimous opinion. Some teachers are 
very suspicious about the use of such competencies. 

The results of this by no means answers the question of the validity of 
the Florida Council on Teacher Education competencies. They do^ however, 
point to some next steps which might be taken towar<^ the clarification and 
validation of their u^e. It must be remembered that we asked fhe teachers . 
only to specify the degree to which they thought the competencies were essen- 
tial. We bad them specify nothing with respect to the way they could or 
should be evaluated — or if such evaluation was even possiblex We h^ve . 
provided some rough evidence that such things as teacher competencies are 
important "to * teachers . They may reject them when it comes to evaluation time. 
Careful scrutiny must be givei> to the manner by which data are gathered. 
Who will design the devices, how will they be administered, what use will be 
made of the results. All of these questions must be carefully studied and 
the answers meticulously extruded from the profession as were the original - 
twenty-three characteristics. At present in Florida the. counties are not 
emphasizing what C.O.T.E. is emphasizing. Substantial realignment appears 
warranted if the two are to be synchronized. We suspect that some counties 

i ■ ' 
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will require substantial assistance^in designing appropriate evaluation - 
formats and utilization systems, We.trust that the results of this stuiy 
will provide information of utility for those ^loncerned with competency- 
based teacher evaluation. This study will be worthless if these data do 
nothing toward improving teacher effectiveness. We sincerely hope that 
such will not be the case. . , 
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KEY 

FOR THE INTERPRETATION X)F TABLE ABBREVIATIONS 

» r ■ 

SMC Squatrfed Mi^ltiple Correlation ' 
MSA = Measure of Sampling Adequacy 
IFS = Index of Factorial ' Simplicity 
RMS =^Root Mean Square Correlation 
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Table I 



Individual Competency Means and Standard Deviations 





















a 


1. 


Demonstrate the ability to comnunicate 


E 


3.56 


.87 




orally. 


J 


3.61 


.81 






n 




99 


2. 


Demonstrate the ability to write. ' 


E 


3.31 


.98 






J 


3.29 


1.03 






n 


^ • XX 


X . X ^ 


3. 


Demonstrate the ability to comprehend 


E 


2.26 


/ 1.03 




and interpret a message. - 




3.39 


.86 








•3 " 


X . w J 


4. 


Demonstrate the ability to read. 


E 


3.09 


.98 






J 


3.05 


1.09 




.-"^ .. . 
1 


n 




94 


5. 


Demonstrate the ability to add, 


E 


3.40 


.95 




subtract, multiply and divide. 


J 


3.31. 


.98 






n 




1 07 

X . V/ / 


6. 


X' ■ 

Awareness of physical and socjLal 


E 


3.25 


.91 




development in students. - / 


J 


3.15 


.87 


r 




u 
n 


J . XX 


9S 


7. 


Diagnose entry level skills. 


E 


3.13 


1.00 




J 


.3.02 


.79 






n 




X . x«^ 


8. 


Identify long-range goals. 


E 


2.86 


1.15 




• 


J 


3.11 


1.02 


0 




H 
1 1 


04 


1.06 


9. 




Construct short-range goals. 


E 


2.86 


1.21 








3.14 


".94 






H 


3.08 


1.01 


10. 


Select, adopt and/or -develop instruc- 


E 


3.18 


1.01 




tional materials for a given set of 


J 


3.38 


.80 




objectivjes. 


H 


3.25 


.99 


11. 


Select/dievelop instructional materials 


E 


3.17 


.99 




appropriate for a given set of 


J 


3.23 


.93 




instructional objectives. 


H 


3.20 


.97 



i 

i 
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Table I „ ■ 
Individual Competency Means and Standard Deviations (cont'd) 



12. Establish rapport using verbal and 
visual devices. - 



13. Present directions for carrying out an 
instructional activity. 



14. Construct a classroom test to measure 
student petformance. 



15. Establish classroom routines and 
procedures. 



16. ~ Formulate a standard far student 
behavior in the classroom. 



17. Identify and handle classroom 

misbehavior problems. 
■» 

; 

18. Records of student' progress. 



19. Counsel students both individually and 
collectively concerning their academic 
needs. 

20., Identify and/or demonstrate behavior 
whichrTeflects a feeling for worth 
of other people. 

21. Demonstrate social skills which assist, 
students in developing a positive 
self-concept. 

22. Demonstrate instructional and' social 

:. skills which assist students in inter- 
acting with peers. 

23. Demonstrate teaching skills to assist in 
developing values,^ attitudes and Jbeliefs. 





X 


<j 


E 


3.45 


'.87 


J 


3.31 


.89 


U 

n 




07 


E 


3.42 


• .94 


J 


3.51 


.81 


rl 




Q7 


E 


3.11 


.98 


J 


3.26 


.92 


IT 

H 


J. 11 


1 n/i 
i. U^f 


E 


3.24 


.98 


J 


2.97 


1.09 


XT'- 

H 


i. . 70 




E 


3.50 


.89*' 


J 


, 3.45 


.97 


H 


J. JU 


1 no 


E 


3.75 


.77 


J 


3.41 


.75 


H 


J. Do 




E 


3.14 


.93 


J 


3.31 


. 78 V 


IT 

H 




1 . JO 


E 


3.08 


.97 


.J 


3.20 


.78 


H 


O Q O 

2. . ^3 


■ ■ .■- .■>. 


E- 


3.22 


.01 


J 


.3.25 


.79 


H 


2.98 


1.39 


E 


3.i29 


1.05 


J 


3.29 . 


. . .84 


H 


2.95 


1.42 


E 


3.11 


1.08 


J 


3.15 


,93 


H 


2.67 


1.42 


E 


3.11 


1.12 


"j ^ 


3.00 


1.14 


H ' 


2.82 


1.51 
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Table II 



Derived Image Components 
•■ Total Sample 





t — - - 


Component 1 


Component 2 


Component 3 


SMC 


MSA. 


IFS 


RMS 


1. 


Demonstrate the ability to 
conmunlcate orally. 


.83' " 


.13 


, .07 

» 


.67 


.96 


'.94 


.55 


2. 


Demonstrate the ability to 
i^rite. ' 


1.03 


-.06 . 


-.28 


.61 


.95 


.86 ■ 


.51 


i 

: 3. 

f 
i 


Demonstrate the ability to 
■ comprehend and interpret a 
message'. 




-.13 


.20 - 


^.53 


.96 


.73 


.47. 


4. 

i 


Demonstrate the ability to 
read. • 




-.10 . 


y 

• .04 




.96 


.96 


.47 


-! J.t — 












QS 


70 




. to 


! 

i 

i ■ 


add, subtract, multiply and 
divide. ■ ^ 
















• 6. 

1 
1 


social development, in 

cf iiHpnfQ 


.44 

t 


' 02 

% 






Q7 


• Jj 




7. 

r 


Diagnose entry level skills. 


.43 


.05 


.22 


.53 


.96 


.63 


.48 


; 8. 


Identify long-range goals. 


-.08 


" .26 




.56 


.95 


.77 


.48' 


9. 


Construct short-range goals. 


-.26 


. .11 


JO^ 


.64 


.94 


.90 


.50 


10. 


Select, adopt and/or develop 
materials for objectives. ^ 


.05 


' , .00 ' , 




,76 


.95 


.99 


.57 


11. 


Select /develop instructional 
materials for instructional 
objectives • 


-.11 


.03 ■ 


J9 


.71 


.9,4 


.98' 


.54 



Table II (Cont'd) 



Componetit 1 Component 2 Component 3 SMC MSA IFS RMS 



12. Establish rapport. 

13. Present directions for 
activity. 

Classroom tests* 

1 

15v Establish routines and 
procedures. 

16. Formulate standards for 
V behavior. 

17. Identify and handle 
misbehavior. . 



' 18. Records of student progress. 

1 19. Counsel concerning academic 
i needsr— 



20. Identify/demonstrate fedling 

for worth of other people. 

/ i 

; 21. Social skills for developing 
„ self-concept.'' j 

22. Skills to assist students In 
interacting with peers. 

23. Skills in developing vallues, ^ 
attitudes and beliefs. 



HI ' 
.26 ' 

/n 

.49 

■.AO 



.00 



-.05 



-.13 



.03 
-.14. 

-.14 
-.11 

.02 

M 

.31 
.59 



.81 
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.14 ■ .58-- .96 is? .51 

i3 .65 ■ .95 |.80 .52 

.42 • .62 .95 '.48 , .50 

.26 k' .95 i .64 .53 

-.27 .76 .95 .48 .57 

-.08 ,56 .96 : .56 .'^8 

-.21 .65 .96 , .48, .51 

.00 -.77 .947 1.00 .53 

-.02 .73 • .95; ' ,53 

- ^ •'■./■■■ /'; 

.04 , .li .94 .99,/ .53' 

.16 .72 .94 V91' .51 



Overall RMS = .51 
Overall MSA = .95 
Overall IFS = .90 



Component; Intercorrelations 



40 



M' ,. 2 3 


1 




2, 


;'.59 


3 


/.72 .81 



ON 



ERIC 



Table III 



Derived Image Components 
Elementary School Sample 



! 


1 

/' 


Component 1 


Component 2. 


Component 3 


SMC 


MSA 


IFS' 


RMS 


1. 

1 


Demonstrate the ability to 
coniinunicate orally/. 


-.02. 


.02 


M 


.72 


.96 


1.00 


.57 


■2. 

1 


Deraonstr.ate -the ability to 
write. 


.09 


-.38 


1.00 


.69 


.93 


.83 


.51 


i..3. 

i 
I 

I * 


Demonstrate the ability to • 
comprehend and interpret a 
message. 


, -.14 


.06 




.58 


.96 


.96 


.49 


! 4. 


Demonstrate the ability to 
read. 


-.01 


-.08 


iZ 


.62 


.93 


.99 


,50 


; 5. 


Demonstrate the ability to 
add, subtract, multiply and 
divide. 


-.14 


-.10 




.71 


.93' 


.97 


.52 


' 6. 


•Awareness of physical and 
social development in 
students, v 


.02 


.12 ' , 


, \20 • 


;68 


.96 


.96 


.56. 


1 7. 


Diagnose entry level skills. 


.20 • 


.38 
r 


■ -.00 . 


.58 


.95 


.50 


.51 


; -8. 


Identify long-range goals. 


.16 




-.05 


.63 


.94 


c 

.93 


.49 


9. 


Construct short-range goals. 


-.06 


.87 


00 




■ 3 J 


00 


« Ji 


10. 


Select, adopt and/or develop 
materials for objectives. 


-.02 




-.12 • 


.83 


.94 


1.00 


.58 


11. 


Select/develop instructional 
materials for instructional, 
objectives 


.01 




.40 


.83 


..92 


,98" 


.56 



,er|c 



43 



Table III (Cont'd) 







Component 1 


Component 2 


Component 3 


SMC 


MSA 


IFS 


RMS/' 


12. 


Establish rapport. . 


-.00 


■ " .42 




~.'72 


.93 


.50 


■ M 


13. 

i 


Present directions for 
activicy* 


-.02 


.27 


.14 


.65 


.94 


.73 


.53 




Classroom tests, 


' -.01 




.36 


.66 


.95 


.93 


.52 


15. 


Establish routines and 
procedures. 


-.06 ' 


. .48 




.67 


.96 


.53 


> 

.53 


16, 


Formulate standards for 
behavior', 


'15 


.21 


.21 


.76 


.95 


.76 


.59 


,17. 


Identify and handle 
luisoenavior. 




-.11 


-.10 


.84 


.92 


.82 


.58 


18. 


Recordis of student progress. 




.11 


.01 


164 


.96 


.92. 


.49 


19. 


Counsel concerning academic 
needs. 




.01 


-.11 


.76 


.95 


1.00 


.55 


20. 


Identify/denionstrate feeling 
for worth of other people. 




.02 


.10 


.85 


.94 


.97 


.56 


21. 


Social skills for developing 
self-concept. 




-.09 


-.02 


.•80 


.95 


.95 


.56 


22. 


Skills to assist students in 
interacting with peers. 


J9 


.01 


-.09 


84 


.92 


,1.00 


.56 


23. 


Skills in developing values, 
attitudes and beliefs. 


J5 


.10 


-.09 


.76 


.96 


.95 


.56 



Overall RMS = .54 
Overall MSA = .94 
Overall IFS = .95 



Component Intercorrelafcions 





' 1 


2 


3 


1 








2 


.59 






3 


.72\ 


.81 





X Table tV ^ c " 

Derived Image Components - Junior High School Sample 



- ' I' 

Cpnp 1 Comp 2 Comp 3 Comp 4 Comp 5 Comp 6 SMC MSA IFS RMS 



1. 


Demonstrate the ability to ' 

COinniUniCaLc Ora.'.lyf 


.13 


-.18 


i62 


-.10 


.00 


i38 , 


.67 


.82 


.56 


.37 


2'. 


Deinonstrate the ability to 
write. '• 


.22 


M 


.34, 




.05 


.31 


.62 


.84 


.39 


..36 


3. 


Demonstrate the. ability to. 
comprehend and interpret a 
message. ^ 


.12 


.32 


A 


.03 


.15 


■i28 


.64 


.88 


.41 


,40 

t 


4. 


Demonstrate the ability to 
read. ^ ^ 


.07 


-.20 

t 


.50 


-.05 


.25 ■ 


.17 


.48 


;83 


.46 


.31 


5. 


Demonstrate the ability to 
auGy suDiracL) muiLiruy ano 
divide. 


-.25 


-.01 


.27 


J3 


.11 


.24 


.65 


'.86 


.39 


.39 


6. 


Awareness of physical and 
social QcveiupnicnL in 
Students. 


.04 


» 

-.06 


-.05 




-.03 


.36 


.65 


.85 


.65 


.38 


1, 


Di^nose entry level skills.,, 


.11 


, -.02 


-.11 


.06 


.07 


J2 


.61 


.75 


.97 


.32 


8. 


Identify long-range goals. 


.09 


-.03 


-.17 


-.01 


/n 


.12 


.74 


.66 


.93 


.32 


9. 


Construct short-range goals. 


-.04 


.11 


.13 


-.06 


iR ' 


-.12 


.73 


.74 


.92 


.35 


10. 


Select, adopt and/or develop 
materials for objectives. 


-.16 




1 

..io 


.08 


.12 


-.06 


.81 


.78 


.87 


.43 


11. 


Select/develop instructional • 
iMterials for instructional • 
objectives. 


-.18 


.36 

i 


-.12 


Jl 


.25 ' 


.01 


.63 


.78 


.40 


.35 



Table IV (Cont'd) 





.... 


Comp 1 


Comp 2 


Comp 3 


Comp 4 


1 

Comp 5 


Conp 6 


SMC 


MSA 


IFS 


RMS 


12. 


Establish rapport. 


.23 


.20 


.14 


.30 


-.15 




.46 


.83 


.43 


1- 

.32 


'l3. 


Present directions for activity. 


.15 


-.08 


J6 


-.02 


-.10 


-.09 


.75 


•7? 


.93 


.39 • 




Classroom tests. 


-.19 


-.05 




.27 


■ )' 
.20 


.13 


.81 


.86 


; 

I 

i44 


.45' 


15. 


Establish routines and 
procedures. 


.09 


M 

i 


.22 


-.20 


-^04 


.08 


^.71 


.76 


.68 


.39 


16. 


Formulate standards for 
behavior. 


-.13 


.24 


.10 


J9 


.22 


.06 


.71 


.74 


.75 


.38 


LI > 


iaencity ana nandie 
misbehavior. 






...24 


-.15 


-,22 


.07 

! 


.78 


.82 

e 


.68 


.43 


18. 


Records of student progress, 


-.14 


.18 




.31 


-.07 


-.07 


.71 


.80 


.50 


.38 


19. 


Counsel concerning acad^-niic , 
needs. 


.29 


-.09 


.02 


,65 


-.02 


-.21 


,61 


.77 


.78 


.32 


20. 


Identify/demonstrate feeling 
for worth of other people » 




.04 


.15 


.20 


.17 ' 


-.41 


.73 


.79 


.52 


.34 


21. 


Social skills for developing 
self-concept. 


J5 


-.02 


-.15 


.04 


.02 


.10 


.85 


.71 


.87 


.34 

* 


22. 


Skills to assist students' in 
interacting with peers. 


M 


-.08 


.14 


-.05 


.00 


< 

-.06 


.88 


66 




■ J J 


23., 


Skills in developing values, 
attitudes and beliefs. 




.26 


-.35 


.20 


-.02 


..15 . 


.82 


.71 


.36 


.37 



Overall RMS = .37 
Overall MSA = .78 
•O^^erall IFS = .80 



Component Intercorrelations 





1 2 


3 


4 5 6 


1 








2 


.36 






3 


-.01 .69 






4 


.46 \70 


.60 




5 


.56 .56 


.33 


.55 


6 


.{)5 .54 


.67 


.54 .29 



1 o 



Table V 

Derived Image Components r High School Sample 





Comp 1 


. Comp 2 

r 


Comp 3 


Coinp„i_ 


Comp 5 , 


...SMC 


...mL 


-lES.. 


, 'RMS, 


' 1. Demonstrate the ability to 
communicate orally, c ' 




.25 


^.15 


-.17 


-.07 

1. 


.82 


.94 


.66' 

* 


.57 


' 2. Demonstrate the ability to 
write. 


LOO", 


,'-•07 


-.02 


-.19 . 


•.04 


.73. 


.93 


.91 


.52 


3. Demonstrate the ability to ^ 
comprehend and interpret a 
message. 


1.00 


-.27 


-.13 


1.09 

\ 


-.05 


.62 


.88 


.86 




4. Demonstrate the ability to 
read. 


il 


-.32 


-.42 


.09 


r . 

.08 


.44 


.86 


.61 


.30 


5. Demonstrate the ability to 
. add, subtract, multiply and 
divide. 


.40. 


...22 ' 

r 


-.45 


.08 


.06 


.41 


.81 


.48 


.27 


6. Awareness of physical and 
social development in 
• students, 


-.15 


.41 


-.05 


.41 


-.08 

i 


.55 


.81 


\ 

1 


.35 

\- 


.7. Diagnose entry level skills. 


\ .10 
-.15\ 


J5 


-.18 


.16 


.06' 


.66 


.82 


.74 


.44 


8. Identify long-range goals. 


, .12 . 


-.09 


41 


-,05 


.62 


.86 


.95 


.40 


9. Construct short-range goals. 


-.23 


^.10 

\ 


-.14 


1.00 


.04 


.70 


.78 


.95 


.35 


10. Select, adopt and/or develop 
materials for objectives. 


ill 

1 

! 


-.18 


*\ 

\ 




-.02 


.84 


.91 


.50 


.57 


> •. ,. \ 
11. Select /develop instructional 

materials for instructional 

objectives. 


..40 


-.03 


\ 
.,20 ^■ 


\ 

\ 


-.01 


.78 


.94 


.53 


1 



\ 



Table V (Cont'd) 





• 


Comp 1 


Comp 2 


Comp 3 


Comp 4 


Comp .'5 


SMC 


MSA 


IFS 


RMS 


12. 


Establish rappcyrt. ' 


.22 




.05 


-.07 . 


-.08 , 


.68 


.87 


.82 


:47 


.13. 


Present directions for activity, 


JO 


' .16 • 


, .00 


-.03 


.11 


.80 


.85 


.7f 


.,52 


14. 


Classroom tests. 


.32 


.09- 


,02 


J7 


.12 


.72 


.93 


.56 


.54 


K 
J.J. 


Lc>LaUlXoIl L.UUtXUcb dllU 

procedures. 


.11 


-.02 


.04 


-.02 


JL 


.78 




.99 


.46 


10. 


.ronnuiiLe stsnQarcs lor i 
behavior. 


- 27 


.25 


■ .24 


• .08 ^ 


.59 




.81 


.78 


.45 ■ 


17 


iaencixy dm tiancie 
misbehavior • 


- 05 


97 

\ 


-.10 


\ -.05 

\ 

\ 

w 


.07 


.84 


.83 


.^7 


.53 


18. 


Records of student progress. 


.40 


.36 


' -.38 


.21 


.65 


.87' 


.22 


-.46 




needs. 


-.00 


.72 


.01 


-.07 


-,,21 


.48. 


.89 


.80 


.35 




iQcntiiy/ ucuionsiLaLc icciing 
for worth of other people. 


.03" 


.17 


.77 

if* 


.07 


-.17 


.83 


.84 


.81. 


.50 


01 


self -concept. 


' .24 


.14 


' .25 


.31 ,. 


-."14 


.70 


.92 


.31 


.49 


99 


11 c Qcc^c^ chiiHoTifc ix\ 
ONlllO LU aoolot oLUucULO lU 

interacting with peers. 


1 .05 


.56 


.36 




-.23 


.73 


.86 


.50 


.51 

J 


23. 


Skills in developing values, 
attitudes and (beliefs. 


-.00 


-.13 


M 


-.07 


.13 


.86 


.71 


•■■.97 


.45 



Component IntercorrelationS': 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 

2, .88 • , 

3 .71 .71 

4 .76 .70 .59 

5 .64 .71 .59 .53. 



Overall MSA = .86 
Overall IFS = .88 



'/ \ ■ . Table VI . 

Congruency Coefficients for the Total and/subgroup Samples - 

/ >j 



\ ELEMENTARY 




/total 

Fundamental Topis Interpersonal 
of Education Skills 


Technical' 
Skills 


Interpersonal Skills 








.96 


-.03 


/' 

Technical Skills 




/ 

-08 / . 






.98 


FundaxDjntal Tools of 


Educ. 


/ '93y 




-.10 


.05 










\ . • 




y JUNIOR HIGH 




T 

Fundamental Tools 
of Education 


0 T A L 
Interpersonal 
Skills 


Technical 


Interpersonal Skills 




.09 




..84 


-.07 


Atmos. for Instruction 


.34 




.13 


.38 


Fund. Tools of Educ. 


I 


: .74 




-.09 . 


.03 


Fund. Tools of Educ. 


II 


.20 

• 




.29 


.27 


Planning 




-.li 




.08 


.69 


Fund. Tools of Educ. 


III 


.44 ■ 




-.0.4 


.06 




HIGH SCHpOL 


Fundamental Tools 
of Education,' 


0 T A L 
Interpersonal 

Skills 


Technical 
Skills' 


Fund . Tools of Educ . 




.73 














-702 


^14 


Adaptive Behavior 




.41 




■ .54 


v-.oi 


Interpersonal Skills 




-.21 




•' , -57 


.11 


Tecljnical Skills 




-.04 




.18 


.82 


Behavior Standards 




■'.32 




-.18 


.19 



Table VII 

Congruency Coefficients Among the Subgroup Components 



JUNIOR . 
HIGH 


E L 

Interpersonal 
Skills 


Vf \1 f 

E M E N T 
Technical 


A T5 V 

A R y 

Fundamental Tools 
of Educajtion 


Interpersonal Skills 


.76 




-.09 


.10 


Atdospherie for Instruction 


.22 




. .44 


.21 


Fund. Tools of'Educ. I 


.05 




.09 


.66 


Fund. Tools of Educ. II 


• ..32 




, .24 


.11 


Planning 


-.02 




.57 




Fund. Tools of Educ. Ill * 


-.08 




.05 


.45 i 


" '^ • ■ . ■ 


HIGH 
SCHOOL 


E L 

Interpersonal 
. Skills 


E. M E N T 
Technical 
Skills 


A R Y . 
Fundamental Tools 
of Education 


Fund. Tools of Educ. 


.07 




.15 




Adaptive Behavior 


.61 




.10 - 


•22 


Interpersonal Skills 


.50 




.11 


-.23 


Technical Skills • 


. .11 




.76 


.00 1 


Behavior Standards^' 


-.08 




.26 


.20 ' 



JUNIOR 
HIGH 


Fund. Tools 
of Educ. ' 


H -I . G H 
Adaptive 
Skills 


— s-e-H-0 

Iriterp. 
Skills 


0-t— 7- 

Tech. 

Skills 


Behavior 
Standards 


Interpersonal Skills 


.15 


.35 


.60 


-.00 . 


-.24 

/ 


Atmos.,for Instruction 


.30 


.16 


.17 


.19 


.40 


Fund. Tools of Educ. I 


' .69 


.2^ 


-.26 


-.04 


. .22 


fund. Tools of . Educ^ II 


-.08 . 


J.43 .. ■ 


.13 


. .29 


.08' 


Planning 


.13 


■i.l9' 

I • ■ 


-.09 


.76 


-.12 


Fund. Tools of Educ. Ill 


.19 


i.22 


-.21. 


.10 


.15 



Table VIII 

Means and Standard Deviations and Intercorrelatlons 
of the Componenc Scores 



ELEMENTARY JUNIOR HIGH HIGH SCHOdL 



Fundamental Tools of Education 


50.43 


15. 


19 


49 


.67 


12. 


11 


52.60 


17.05 


'Interpersonal Skills 


48.47 


9. 


96 


49. 


23 


9. 


77 


47.63 


11.19, 


.Technical Skills 


47.99 


10. 


87 


49. 


55 


7. 


72 


46.79 


10.05 



Scale Intercorrelatlons 





Fundamental Tools of Educ. 








Interpersonal Skills .\ ^ 


.81 




* 


Technical Skills' 


. 82 


.83 





56 



Table IX 



Multivariate Test of Significance 
F = 2.977, D.F. = 6 and 350, P < .0076 





Mean Prod. 


F 


P 


Step Down F 


P 


Fundamental Tools of Educ. , 


591.43 


3.43 


.03 


3.43 


.03 


Interpersonal Skills 


2.93 


.02 


.97 


5.52 


.00 


Technical Skills 


100.106 


.67 


.51 


.06 


.94 



\ 



57 



Table X 

Summary of, the County District Evaluation Emphases 



County 


i? of Sen. 

It V & u ^ >/ • 

Resp. on 

Form 


Skills 


Gen* 
Know- 


Tpch. 
Skills 


Skills 


Skills 


Auuiuiuiiai 

Areas 


Alachua 


8 


• 




■ V 








Baker 


13 














Bay 


13 










X 

A 




Bradford 


8 






Y 

A 








Brevard 


/ 

72 






Y 

A 


4 






Calhoun 


20 

ft* w 






.. A 


\ 


Y 

A- 


PpT*<innal p^^Jt■^^p^or^c^■^A»c 

rcioUUal cuaLaUL&LidLlCo — — — , _ 


Charlotte 


17 




1 , 


A 




A 




Citrus 


24 


• 


Kt^ 


Y 

A 




Y 

A 


\ 

Pprcnnal rhaTSf^tt^T^ cf'inc 
JTCioUUdl LUaLaUtClXoUlLd 


'Clav 


28 






; Y 
' A 




A 




Collier 

W Aw k 


■ 13 






Y 

A 


• 




! ' 


Columbia 


27 






X 

A 






— 

ICLdUilal UllaiaLLcLlbLiLo ' / 


Dade 


9 ' 






X 






/ ' ' ' 


Desoto 


24 . 










X 


Personal characteristics 


Dixie 


16 , 






X 








Duval 


48 " 






X 




▼ 





ERIC 



Table. X (Cont'd J 



Cdunty 


a of Sep. 
Resp. on 

Form 


Comin> 
Skills 


Basic 

Gen. 

Know. 


Tech. 
Skills 


Adinin. 
Skills 


Interp. 
Skills 


Additional ' 
Areas 


Escambia 


15 






. X 




X 


Personal characteristics 


Flagler 


21 






X 








.Franklin 


21 












Conformity, to- sch. policies (beh.), 
good personal characteristics ' ' 


Gadsden 


34 






X 




X 




Gilcrest 


22 






' X, 




X 




Glades 


10 




■ 


• X 








-Gtiif--^ 


— 11 , 




- 


X 








Hamilton 








X ■ 


1 


■■ 


— ■■ ^ ^- — — . 


Hardee 


12 


, X' ■ 




X 








Hendry 


. 20 


■ 




X . 


J' 






Hernando 


'. • . 






X 








Highland 


■ Ik 






X 






Personal, characteristics 


Hillsborough 


19 






X 








Holmes 


15 






X 




'X 




Indian River 


51 






X 




X 




Jackson 


.0 














Jefferson 


10 . 

1 JL 1 






X 


X 







Table X (Cont'd) 



• County 


1 of Sep. 
Resp. on- 

Form 


Concn.. 
Skills 


Basic 

Gen. 

Know. 


Tech. 
Skills 


Adiin. 
Skills 


Intcrp. 
Skills 


Additional 
Areas ... ' . 


Lafayette !, 


' 43 






X 




X 


■ ' ■ 
Personal characteristics . ' 


Lee 


(17, 23) 






X 




X ' 


Personal characteristics • ' 


Leon ■ 


9 






X 








Levy 


L 

1 r ■ 

21 .. 






X 


.■ ■ - 


X. 


i 


Liberty 


44 






X 




X 




Madison ■ " 


' 41 




> 


X- 








Manatee ■ 


,■18 


> 




X 






\, 


Marion* 


4 












4. 


Martin 


•8 ■■ 




*> 


X 








Monroe ' 


30 










X 




Nassau 


7 












1 ... 

Punctuality 


Okaloosa 


.32 






■ X 




X. 




Okeechobee 


20 ■ 






X 


i 




Personal characteristics 


Orange 


■ 16;- , 






X 








Osceola 


.50 






X 






J • 1'' 


Palm Beach 


37 






X 




X 




Pasco 


56 






'X 









*Einphases I-^detemlinant. 



lERJC 



Table X (Cont'd) 



County 


1 of Sep. 
Resp. on 

Fpnn 


Comm. 
Skills 


Basic 

Gen. 

Know. 


Tech. 
Skills 


Admin., 
Skills 


Interp. 
Skills 


'Additional; 
Areas 


Pinellas 


25 






X 




X . 


Personal characteristics 


Polk • 


23 






X 






■ ' . ' '' ■ 


Putnam 


21 ■ 






X 






Personal characteristics . . 


St. Johns 


43 






- 






Personal characteristics 


St. Lucie 


-22 






■ x" 




X 




' Sanr.jT Rosa' 


41 






X 




- 




Sarasota* 














■ 


Seininols 


10 • 


X 




X 






Total school policy , 


Sewannee 


22 






X 






Personal characteristics 


Sumter* , 


• 














Tavares 


■ 25 ■ 






X 




X 


Personal characteristics- 


Taylor 


53 - 




I 


X 




X 




Union 


11 






• X 




X. 


Personal characteristics, total school 
: ;ograni . . 


Volusia 


14 ■ 










X 


School policy 


Wakulla 


30' , 






X 


• 






Walton 


31 






X 




' X • 




Washingtorf 


20. 




i 








/Personal characteristics 



*Efflphases Indeterminant 



